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already laid down, constitutional progress resulted
from the decline of militarism , for though, at first
sight, the Monarchy was supreme and unrivalled, yet
there was really much popular influence, and signs
were not wanting to show the ultimate course of
events.

The essence of the new monarchy was that it was
popular. The people were weary of a weak executive
and welcomed the strong rule of Edward IV. But
though the royal power was great, it was not great
enough to despise popular feeling, and as time went
on this became more and more true. Had the
Yorkists entered upon foreign wars they might have
laid the foundation of a permanent despotism, but
their actual policy prevented this. For they created
an opposition, or rather a party, which might
eventually oppose them. When the Baronage and
the Church were powerless to resist the Crown, the
rise of the commercial classes saved England from a
tyranny, and this rise was due to the foreign policy of
the Yorkists, continued by the Tudors. In short, this
period may be regarded as preparatory. In it those
maxims of government were introduced which guided
Henry VII. and his successors, and while it seems
to be a time of unrestrained royal power, it is really
the period in which the popular party gathered
strength. Under the Tudors that party grows
stronger and stronger, until the Monarchy ceases
to be popular, when it no longer supports the Crown,
but becomes an active opposition, and triumphs in
the Puritan Revolution.

To sum up, the England of 1485 shows a marked